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Those Large Hives—Questions Answered. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


We have received the following questions from a Canadian 
reader of the American Bee Journal: 

1. I would like to ask the Dadants, through the American 
Bee Journal, several questions about those large hives. If I 
understand them rightly they would use aframe as long as 
the Langstroth and 12 inches deep. Is there not danger of a 


comb of that size, when filled with brood and honey, breaking 
down in warm weather ? 


2. Do you hive your swarms on heavy brood foundation, 
wired? And would you still keep those large hives in a coun- 
try where the mercury sometimes goes down to 22° below 
zero ? 

I do not want as many swarms as I have been having this 
year ; for it has caused me more trouble than I care to have, 
to keep running the swarms back again. 

Stratford, Ont., Canada. 


The hive originally invented by M. Quinby, and which we 
are now using with a few changes, is not made to contain 
frames 12 inches deep, the hive itself being, on the outside, 
only a trifle over 12 inches in depth. The frames haveaside-bar 
11% inches deep, the entire frame measuring on the outside 
11} inches. If we did not have several] hundred hives of this 
style in use, and were to begin anew, we shouid first of all 
avoid building a hive over 11% inches deep, owing to the 
difficulty of procuring lumber in any quantity wider than the 
common 12-inch stock board. Using this lumber would give 
us room for a frame about 10% inches in depth. 


Replying to the first question asked by W. B., we will say 
that we have had no trouble with combs breaking down, since 
we have used Mr. Langstroth’s instructions concerning the 
care of hives in hot weather. If the hive is so ventilated that 
the bees are enabled to keep the temperature at a normal point 
there is no danger of the combs breaking down. But let the 
clustering bees on the outside clog up the entrance, the venti- 
lation is interrupted, and the result is disastrous, even wita 
very shallow hives. This is clearly evidenced to us by the 
fact that whenever we have had combs breaking down by 
heat, those of the 6-inch super stood no better than the others 
—they all went together, age being the only safeguard, as the 
old combs are all more or less strengthened by the cast-skins 
of the larve which have been reared in the cells. 
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The hiving of the swarms, when we have no empty combs 


| on hand, is all made of heavy foundation, wired horizontally, 


especially at the top, for we have ascertained that the greatest 
danger to foundation was due to the cluster hanging on it 
before it is properly fastened by the bees, and the wire helps 
to hold it in place till the bees have adjusted it. 


As to the second question asked—whether we would keep 
those large hives in a country where the mercury sometimes 
goes down to 22° below zero—we reply yes, emphatically. It 
is really one of the main points that the deeper brood-chamber 
accommodates the beés better in a long-protracted cold spel! 
tban the shallow frame, forthere is more honey above the bees 
in the first case. It is much more easy for them to move upwards 
to where the heat is concentrated than to move sidewise. We 
know that in an ordinary winter they will readily move side- 
wise, apparently as readily as upwards; but we know also 
that there are winters during which the bees starve on the 
frames by the side of a quantity of honey which they are 
unable to reach, owing to thecold. During the hard winters 
we have always lost more bees in the regular Langstroth 
frame than in any other style, and we have had only about 
one-fourth of our bees in this style, at the outside. 


We have some 60 colonies in the American style (frames 
13 inches deep)—have had them for 25 years or more, and 
they always winter best. The only objection which we have 
to this style of frame is that it gives less surplus room above 
the brood-combs than the other kinds, the former being only 
12 inches long. 

W. B. is not the only man who gets tired of the bother of 
hiving swarms ; we find that most of our proselytes follow our 
methods most especially for that reason. The man who pro- 
duces comb honey in small hives finds this the greatest hin- 
drance to success. 

Dr. Miller’s query as to the cause of some of his bees 
swarming when given a second story of eight frames on top of 
the first, while his 14-frame hives did not swarm (see page 
501), seems to me to furnish his own reply. In the latter 
case the bees have had plenty of room right along, while in 
the first instance he waited till the ‘‘ one story was well filled.” 
These bees did not know—they could not foresee—that they 
had some one looking after their interests and ready to give 
them room, ‘‘ when the hive was well filled.” Aj) they knew 
was that the hive was too smal! for their capacity, and they 
became determined to swarm. Who can tell what passes 
through the minds of those smart little insects? Who was it 
first called the swarming impulse ‘‘a swarming fever?” Not 
I. ButI should goa long way before I could select a better 
term, for it is indeed an unreasoning, blind impulse, which 
possesses them in spite of all you can do when once started. 


My first experience with the swarming fever was, I be- 
lieve, in 1873, in an apiary that we had at Riverside, about 
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4 miles north of home. We then had already large hives, but 
used the division-board more freely than we do now, usually 
not allowing our bees more than 8 frames of space. Finding 
several colonies in preparation for swarming, I divided them 
each into three swarms, leaving only two full combs on the 
old stand. Well, each of these swarms sent forth a swarm or 
two, and we had the most worthless lot of weak swarms that 
year that I ever saw. 

Ye bee-keepers who are tired of hiving swarms, try the 
large hives once, and you will get relief. Hamilton, I). 


3K 
Some Southern California Bee-Notes. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Tae EvcaAtyrtus BLoomine.—Various of our eucalyptus 
trees are already in bloom. The blossoms are exceedingly 
beautiful, and itis very pleasant in walking under the trees 
to hear the merry hum of the bees which is forming among 
the blossoms. It is possible that they do not get very much of 
honey, but they are certainly kept out of mischief. 


SILVER WATTLE TREES.—The writer has just received 
from George S. Hay, of Cootamundra, New South Wales, 
Australia, some seeds of the silver wattle trees, which, Mr. 
Hay says, is a great friend of the beesin early spring. He 
says it blooms about the end of July, lasts for three or four 
weeks, and is one mass of golden bloom with a sweet honey- 
perfume to which the bees flock in great numbers, gathering 
from it pollen for their early brood-rearing. 


BEE-KEEPING IN SAN DikGo CountTy.—At the recent 
Farmers’ Institute at Fallbrook, Southern California, Mr. 
McDougall, of Escondido, one of the most successful and en- 
terprising bee-keepers of Southern California, gave a most 
valuable paper upon bee-keeping. Mr. McDougall is no less 
distinguished as a fruit-grower than as a bee-keeper. In his 
paper he showed conclusively that San Diego county was one 
of the most favored localities for bee-culture in the world, and 
also showed that the wise, energetic bee-keeper was doing as 
well, if not better, than those in any other kindred pursuit. 
Mr. Mz2Dougall thinks that not only the dry weather, but the 
peculiar state of the atmosphere, has much to do with the 
failure in the honey crop. He spoke regretfully of the fact 
that many bee-keepers in California are exceedingly careless 
in their management, and use hives that are almost a dis- 
grace to the business. 


Tue ‘‘ EXcHANGE” IpgEA.—There is a great interest in 
all of Southern California on the matter of Exchanges. The 
Citrus Fruit Exchange is gaining the respect, not only of the 
growers, but of the business men as well. This industry had 
become almost paralyzed before the Exchange was organized. 
It is now quite on its feet, and is steadily gaining in its in- 
fluence. In some cases the Citrus Fruit Exchange has been 
made to include the deciduous fruits. This is truein the 
region of Claremont. It is said that the raisin industry in 
the San Joaquin valley was marketed last year ata loss of 
one-half million dollars to the growers. This season a raisin 
exchange has been organized. It is creditably reported that 
already the raisin-growers are offered double for the raisins 
what they secured last year. Itis to be hoped that this co- 
operative system will spread till it takes in all Southern Cali- 
fornia and includes all fruits and all the other products of our 
State, certainly including honey. Nothing seems better set- 
tled than that no producer can hope to live under the commis- 
sion system. The f.o. b. system, while an improvement on 
the old commission system, is yet faulty. It lacks the power 
of wise and even distribution at the market end of the trans- 
action. Itis believed that the present Exchange system, as 
soon as it can secure reliable agents in all parts of the East, 





will be able to doa grand work. It is said that last yo, 
the losses in the Citrus Fruit Exchange, on a business tha 
went a good deal over one million of dollars, was less than ope. 
half of one per cent. This is certainly a good showing for, 
mere infant. 

Claremont, Calif., Sept. 10, 


*K 
A Parable for Those Who Need It. 
BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 


** Has The Week’s Delight come, Hannah ?” 

‘*Yes; there it lies on the center-table.” 

Mr. Oswell picked up his favorite weekly paper, glanced 
admiringly at the handsome cover, then placed his easy chair 
near the window, and proceeded to read the editorials on the 
first page; or, rather, he tried toread them. But something 
seemed to distract his attention; he could not rivet his mind 
on those glowing paragraphs, do what he would. 


The trouble was, a tiny but extremely acute arrow had 
penetrated his bosom, and was stickingin his heart. The dis. 
turbance it caused in the action of that member gave him ap 
odd experience. Not only didit prick him,and thus diver 
his attention from the reading, but it brought a series of 
panoramas before his fancy like dissolving views. 


He seemed to hear the rumble of machinery, and lo! be- 
fore his mind’s eye there passed a printer’s ** pit” or press. 
room, containing a half-dozen or more cylinder printing. 
presses, from which was issuing copy after copy of The Week's 
Delight, and he noted that all the pressmen were as busy as 
they could be with their grimy toil. 


Then he heard the click of type, and seemed to be trans 
ported to a large composing-room, where over a score of type. 
setters were standing before their cases, their hands flying 
deftly from the ‘‘ boxes” to the ‘‘sticks.” The next minute 
the editorial-rooms swept before him, where men with large 
but deeply-creased brows were bending over illegible manu 
scripts, or laboriously scrawling off copy for the next number 
of the paper. 

Then it seemed that pay-day had come, and this whole 
company of toilers had gathered before a window waiting for 
the reward of their labors. When they had received their 
money and were gone, Mr. Oswell caught sight of a large pil: 
of paper-bills, postage-bills, and bills of many kinds, al! of 
which had to be paid, and paid at once. But Mr. Oswe! 
observed that the business manager’s brow was lowering, and 
his face bore a worried expression. 

‘If only our subscribers would pay—” the business mar 
ager was saying. 

But Mr. Oswell heard no more. The arrow piercing his 
heart gave a sudden twitch, causing him such acute pain that 
he looked at it searchingly for the first time, and, behold! the 
slender shaft reached down to his bosom from the little 
printed ‘‘tab” on his paper. He hastily.examined the label 

‘Goodness, gracious !” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ my subscription t 
this is overdue, and of course the publishers need the money 
to carry on the business. I'll send them acheck this minute. 


He did that very thing, and, odd as it may seem, the littl 
pricking shaft was at once removed. Mr. Oswell felt happy 
and found that he could now read his paper with infisit 
satisfaction. 

** Queer how one’s conscience will puncture one when ove 
becomes delinquent,” he smilingly mused.—Epworth Herald 

Dayton, Ohio 

[While the above has little bearing on bee-keeping, ‘b 
hint which it contains, if heeded, would have a big bearing 0! 
tbe success of any bee-paper. Happy is the publisher who hat) 
no subscribers that are numbered among “the delinquents, 
for he shall be able to pay his bills as each becometh due.— 
EDITOR. | 
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BY HON. R. L. TAYLOR, 
Superintendent of the Michigan Experiment Apiary. 

It is a pretty general received opinion among bee-keepers, 
I think, that the operation of natural swarming gives the bees 
an impetus that causes them to work more rapidly, both at 
honey-gathering and comb-building, than would have been the 
case had they not gone through that process. Whether that 
opinion is sound or not is a question of much practical interest, 
because it would often be convenient, and desirable, if the net 
results were not to be thereby diminished, to prevent natural 
swarming by artificial swarming, through the use of some 
method of division. On the face of it there is strong evidence 
that natural swarming gives the impetus referred to, but there 
is reason to believe that we may cherish a just suspicion that 
the swarming is a mere coincidence, and that the apparent 
evidence is produced by other causes. For instance, it might 
easily prove to be the fact that the more rapid progress of the 
work of the hive is caused by the absence of the necessity of 
making provision for any considerable amount of brood, for a 
somewhat prolonged period of time, as the chronology of the 





apiary goes. To produce better resultsin the matter of sur- 









































be futile to attempt to show that either class did the better, 
without knowing the amount of honey required for the rear- 
ing of a pound of brood, and it would be equally impossible to 
make a valid argument showing the amount of honey required 
for the rearing of a given amount of brood, unless it is first 
determined whether the two classes gathered honey equally 
well in proportion to their strength. Still, if we assume that 
the two classes gathered honey with equal zeal, which is prob- 
ably not a very violent assumption, we may, especially if sup- 
ported by facts drawn from the swarms of June 23, arrive at 
a tentative conclusion, and, perhaps, open the way for a satis- 
factory solution of these questions hereafter. 


First, a few words in explanation of the table: Of the 
swarms of June 6, the first three are artificial; that is, made 
by shaking the bees with the queen from a hive io which no 
preparations for swarming had been made, and hiving as in 
the case of a naturalswarm. Colonies 4 to 7, inclusive, are 
natural swarms of the same date. As the table indicates, all 
were given brood-chambers, consisting of asingle section of 
the Heddon hive, each furnished with full sheets of founda- 
tion. As will be seen, hives, bees, and supers were carefully 
weighed separately, so that at the end of the experiment, July 
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time, thus putting a stop to the depositing of eggs, and to that | each. At the same time the hives were gone over carefully to 


extent to the feeding of brood. Is not natural swarming 
Nature’s way of checking the queen? And, if so, may not 
artificial swarming be so managed that the same check is 
given and equally desirable results obtained ? 


The accompanying table gives the details of an experi- 
ment, such as circumstances permitted, conceived for the pur- 
pose of gaining, if possible, some satisfactory information on 
the matters referred to. The scantiness of the honey-flow has 
prevented the attainment of the degree of success hoped for, 
and, besides, the experiment, castin an entirely new field, 
has been a sort of groping one, and yet, I think it will be 
found far from barren of valuable results. 


One of the most perplexing, and at the same time one of 
the most natural things, that enter into the problem, is the 
satisfactory estimation of the amount of food necessary to 
produce the brood which each colony has reared during the 
process of the experiment; for it is evident that unless the 
colonies are of the same strength, and the amounts of brood 
reared equal, or, at least, unless the amounts of brood reared 
by several colonies bears the same proportion to their several 
strengths, this matter isin the highest degree important. It 
is evident, referring to the accompanying table, that the dis- 
parity between the strength of the artificial swarms of June 
5th and the natural swarms of the same date is so great, and 
the amount of brood of each class bears such different ratio to 
its strength, as compared with that of the other, that it would 





determire the amount of brood in each, which is expressed in 
Heddon frames, and the weight of the brood is determined 
from the showing in the case of the colonies 4 to T whose hives 
were practically free from honey, and the frames full of brood 
had an average weight of about 14% pounds. From this, 
when the amount of brood is determined, it is easy to find the 
amount of the honey in each brood-chamber. In the case of 
the swarms of June 25, the same course was pursued, except 
that 8, 9, and 10 were hived on starters, Y being an artificial 
swarm, and 10 a natural swarm with a virgin queen. 


Starting with the above assumption, then, that the two 
classes of swarms of June 6 each gathered the same amount of 
honey per pound of bees, it is only necessary (uot to be cap- 
tious about minor points) in order to find the amount of honey 
expended in the rearing of brood, to find the number of pounds 
of brood in each class will give results which if added respec- 
tively to the number representing the pounds of honey ir 
evidence in each class will give sums which wil! take the sec- 
ond and fourth place in atrue proportion in which the num- 
bers representing the weight of the bees in the two classes are 
the other two terms, in other words to find the value of X in 
the expression: 12: X 20 plus 27: :284%:X41¥ plus T9%&. 
The value of X will be found to be almost exactly 2%. 


But it is 835 days since the bees were hived, and if we 





allow 5 days for the time that elapses before active feeding 
begins, 30 days remain—nearly time enough for a generation 
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and a half. Making proper allowance we may say, till some 
crucial experiment is made, that it requires nearly two pounds 
of honey for the production of a pound of unhatched brood. 
Of course, much pollen is used in addition. If the mature 
bees during their active life use any considerable amount of 
honey with their more substantial pollen diet, that complicates 
the matter. If the same line of reasoning be applied to the 
colonies of June 23, proper allowance being made for the 
difference in the length of time during which feeding has been 
going on, and for the greater proportion of uncapped brood, 
they will furnish strikingly corroborative evidence. 

That the assumption made above is not a violent one is 
shown clearly, so far as the performance of one colony can do 
it, by No. Y of the table. An artificial swarm of about the 
average strength of others of the same date the total] amount 
of its honey product is considerably above the average. The 
resnits in the case of this colony prove, so far as they go, that 
artificial swarms may do fully as effective work as natural 
ones. 

It is only necessary to pointout further that No. 10, the 
colony with a virgin queen, in proportion to its strength, out- 
did all its competitors in the production of comb honey—the 
point where excellency was least looked for—a result which 
seems at least to call for a suspension of judgment on the 
question of the desirability of virgin queens in colonies used 
for the securing of comb honey—Review. 

: Lapeer, Mich., July 27. 
wie 


An Experience with Pickled Brood or White 
Fungus. 


BY W. J. STAHMANN. 


Bees in this locality have been troubled more or less with 
the brood dying in certain hives. Fearing it might be an 
epidemic, or finally turn into foul brood, I mailed a sample of 
the dead brood to Dr. Wm. R. Howard, of Texas—one of our 
most noted professors of bacteriology. He has made a com- 
plete diagnosis of the case, and has requested me to give the 
symptoms of, and my experience with, the disease for publica- 
tion ; promising to write up the scientific part, and differen- 
tiate all the points between this and true foul brood, accom- 
panied with illustrations; to which proposition I gladly 
accede, hoping it may beof benefit to some brother bee-keeper. 
{|Dr. Howard’s article on this subject appeared two weeks ago. 
—EDITOR. | 

In the first place the brood dies just before it is ready to 
seal; in this respect I do not think it varies 24 hours. 1 sel- 
dom find any dead brood in sealed cells, while that which I 
have found is the same size as that which is not sealed. 


Secondly, it lies on its back, both ends pointing upward, 
at first white, and hard to distinguish from live brood. At 
this stage the bees generally remove it. If not removed, its 
color changes to a yellowin a few days, getting darker until 
it is nearly black. In some cases it is allowed to dry in the 
cells. Itis very watery after it is colored; not at all ropy or 
sticky, and emits no foul odor. 


One peculiarity of this disease is, that it apparently comes 
and goes. For instance, a colony may have only a few cells 
of dead larve and keep them removed, so that it is hardly 
noticeable at times; then they may take a turn and not re- 
move it; this seems to cause it to increase very rapidly, and 
many more die than if they kept it removed. Then, again, 
they will take another fit of ‘‘ Aunt Dinah house-cleaning,” 
and clear all up again. I have had some colonies that have 
shown considerable dead brood all summer, with no percepti- 
ble increase or decrease; this is more noticeable among black 
bees. Such colonies, if given anew queen from stock that 
will remove all foreign matter, check the disease to such an 
extent that it is sometimes a difficult matter to find a cell of 
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dead brood. Such colonies might have the disease a long 
time and the apiarist not notice it, unless he looked for j; 
carefully. I have a number of colonies that never allow any 
of the dead larvz to remain in the hive long enough for it tp 
color. As long as bees keep removing them at this rate, the 
disease is keptin check and does not weaken the colony. 

IT am of the opinion that when bees have contracted this 
disease it never leaves them permanently, as some bee-keep. 
ers 1 have talked and corresponded with seem to think. Op. 
says ‘‘ he has seen samples of itin his own yard at various 
times, but it has invariably gone off itself, and it rarely affects 
more than two or three combs in a hive, and only a few scat. 
tering cells in each. It has never spread, but comes and goes 

Another assured me that it would leave as soon as the 
honey began to come in freely ; it didin his apiary, etc. | 
believe that some of my colonies have had this disease for 
several years without my noticing it, and that I have spread 
it in my apiaries by changing combs from one hive to another 
So far there has been no serious result from it, as only a few 
of my colonies have been slightly weakened by the disease. 

As an experiment tending towards a cure, I selected one 
colony that was badly infected, took away all their old combs 
and gave them new frames, with foundation starters only. & 
far I can find no trace of the disease. Weaver, Minn. 
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Another Constitution—Proposed by Dr. Mason. 


STATION B, ToLEDo, Ohio, Sept. 9, 1896. 

EpiroR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL:—The following, or 
something similar, will appear in the next issue of the bee- 
papers. Please put-it in the next issue of the American Bee 
Journal. It was my intention to submit the enclosed Const 
tution in this form to the members of the Amalgamation Con- 
mittee—and I did so yesterday—for their criticism, and the: 
when as well prepared as we could do it, present it to the next 
meeting of the North American at Lincoln, as the report of 
the Commitiee; but the editors of Gleanings and the Ameri- 
cau Bee Journal have suggested that it be published in the 
bee-papers so as to give allan opportunity to make any sug 
gestion they may see fit before the convention meets. 

Now, to hasten matters, let each one who wishes to mak 
any suggestions write them outin full, wording them just a 
they would like to have them worded, and send directly to m¢ 
so as to reach me not later than Oct. 3, and I’ll see that wha' 
they send me is laid before the convention at Lincoln. 

You know I’m in favor of calling the organization ‘‘ The 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Union,” and I don’t allow any 
one who sends suggestions to criticise the name; just criticise 
the proposed Constitution and let me alone. 

Direct all letters to ‘*‘ Station B, Toledo, Ohio.” 

A. B. MAson. 
|The constitution referred to above, and as sent to us by 
Dr. Mason, reads as follows :—EDb. | 
ARTICLE I.—Nameg. 


This organization shall be known as the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


ARTICLE II.—Ossxcr. 


Its object shall be to promote and protect the Interests 0! 
its members, and to promote the general interests of the pur 
suit of bee-culture. 


ARTICLE III.—MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person may become a member upon the payment 0! 
one dollar annually to the Secretary or General Manage’, 
except as provided in Section 7 of Article VI. of this Constitu- 
tion, or an Honorary member by a majority vote of the men: 
bers present at any regular meeting. 


ARTICLE IV.—OFFICcERs. 


The officers of this Association shall be President, Vic 
President, a Secretary and a Board of Directors, which sb 
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consist of a General Manager and six Directors, whose term 
of office shall be for one year, or until their successors are 
elected and qualified; and the Director, aside from the Gen- 
eral Manager, receiving the largest number of votes shall be 
chairman of the Board of Directors. Thuse who are now 
officers of the National Bee Keepers’ Union shall constitute 
the Board of Directors of this Association until their succes- 
sors are elected and qualified. 


ARTICLE V.—ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


SECTION 1.—The President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
shall be elected by ballot by a majority of the members pres- 
ent at each annual meeting of the Association, and shall con- 
stitute the Executive Committee. 


Sec. 2.—The General Manager and the Board of Direc- 
tors shall be elected by ballot during the month of December 
of each year by a majority of the members voting; blank 
ballots for this purpose, with a full listof the membership, 
shall be mailed to each member by the General Manager; and 
said ballots shall be returned to a committee of two members, 
who shall be appointed by the Executive Committee, whose 
names and postoffice address shall be sent to the General Man- 
ager by said Executive Committee on or before the 15th of 
the November preceding the election. Said committee of two 
shall count the ballots and certify the result to the General 
Manager during the first week in January. 


ARTICLE VI.—DuotTies or OFFICERS. 


3 Sec. 1.—President—It shall be the duty of the President 
to preside at the annual meeting of the Association; to de- 
liver an address at the next annual meeting after being 
elected, on some subject of interest to bee-keepers, and to per- 
form such other duties as may devolve upon the presiding 
officer. 

Sec. 2.—Vice-President—In the absence of the President 
the Vice-President shall perform the duties of President. 


~ Src. 3.—Secretary—It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to keep a record of the proceedings of the annual meeting; to 
receive membership fees; to furnish the General Manager 
with the names and postoffice address of those who become 
members at the annual meeting; to pay to the Treasurer of 
the Association all moneys Jeftin his hands after paying the 
expenses of the annual meeting; and to perform such other 
duties as may be required of him by the Association, and he 
shall receive such sum for his services as may be granted by 
the Board of Directors. 


Sec. 4.—General Manager—The General Manager shall 
be Secretary of the Board of Directors, and shall keep a list 
of the names of members with their postoffice address; receive 
membership fees, and be Treasurer of the Association. He 
shall give a bond in such amount, and with such conditions as 
may be required and approved by the Board of Directors, for 
the faithful perforance of his duties, and perform such other 


duties as may be required of him by the Board of Directors, or 
by this Constitution. 


Sec. 5.—At the time of sending the ballots to the mem- 
bers for the annual election of the Board of Directors, he shall 
also send to each member a statement of the financial condi- 


tion of the Association, and a report of the work done by said 
Board of Directors. 


Sec. 6.—The Board of Directors shall pay the General 
Manager such sum for his services as said Board may deem 
proper, but not to exceed 2) per cent. of the receipts of the 
Association. Said Board shall meet at such time and place as 
it may decide upon. 

Sec. 7.—Board of Directors—The Board of Directors shal! 
determine what course shall be taken by the Association upon 
any matter presented to it for consideration, that does not 
conflict with this Constitution; and cause such extra, but 
equal, assessments to be made on each member as may be- 
come necessary, giving the reason to each member why such 
assessment is required ; provided that not more than one as- 
sessment shall be made in any one fiscal year, and not to an 
amount exceeding the annual membership fee, without a 
majority vote of all the members of the Assoviation. 


Sec. 8.—Any member refusing or neglecting to pay said 
assessment as required by the Board of Directors shall forfeit 
his membership, and his right to become a member of the 
Association for one year after said assessment becomes due. 


ARTICLE VII.—Funps. 


2 The funds of this Association may be used for any pur- 
pose that the Board of Directors may consider for the interest 
of the members of the Association and in the interest of the 
pursuit of bee-culture. 





ARTICLE VIILI.—VACANCIES. 


Any vacancy occurring in the Board of Directors may be 
filled by the Executive Committee ; and any vacany occurring 
in the Executive Committee shal! be filled by the Board of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE IX.—MEETINGS. 


This Association shall hold annual meetings at such time 
and place as shall be agreed upon by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE X.—AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution may be altered or amended by a ma- 
jority vote of all.the members, provided notice of said altera- 
tion or amendment has been given at a previous annual 
meeting. 


[As the time is short, all who desire to make suggestions 
on the above Constitution should do so at once. Do not send 
them to us, but direct to Dr. Mason. He will then present all 
criticiams before the convention at Lincoln, Nebr., Oct. 7 and 
8.—EDpIrTor. | 





DR. OC. CO. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 














A Number of Questions on Bees. 
F. H. D. sends the following questions, which, on account 
of the number, are arranged with the answer immediately 
following the question: 


FULL SHEETS OF FOUNDATION IN THE SECTIONS. 


1. What is the real value of full sheets of foundation ip 
sections? Some seem to put in full sheets because they want 
the combs straight, others because they believe bees will draw 
out the foundation faster and take to it sooner than they 
would build new comb and take hold of new starters. 


Ans.—I don’t know enough to answer the question just as 
you putit. Both of the reasons that you give for preferring 
sectiocs filled with foundation are valid ones. I’m not so sure, 
however, that such a great deal is gained in having sections 
built straight, for you can get pretty straight work with mere 
starters. But there’s noquestion as to getting work started 
alloversooner. And that's equivalent to saying she sections 
will be finished sooner. 


Another reason for preferring ful) sheets is, that you can 
thus have your sections filled with all worker-comb. Probably 
few would agree that a section of drone-comb looks as well as 
one of worker, and one having worker-comb in the upper part 
and drone-comb in the lower part looks worse still than one 
alldrone. For another reason it is quite important to keep 
drone-comb out of sections—a reason that possibly some bee- 
keepers of experience have not thought of. That reason is, 
that a queen is more likely to go up into a super and lay there 
if there is drone-comb in the super, unless indeed she finds 
plenty of drone-comb in the brood-nest. But you say, ‘‘Ifa 
queen-excluder is used under the super, the queen cannot get 
up.” Very true, but the bees don’t seem to know she can get 
up, and I have more than once seen a few drone-cells in one 
corner of a section left vacant awaiting the queen, when the 
section would have been entirely finished if no drone-cells had 
been present. 


Although I am notable to say just exactly what is the 
value of full sheets of foundation in sections, I may say that I 
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consider them of such value that I want every section filled 
with foundation. 
2. Would you advise the use of foundation to the extent 


that you do when the completed section will bring in no larger 
returns than does the one without so much foundation ? 


Ans.—I think I would, if I correctly understand your 
question. 


NARROW SECTIONS AND SLOTTED SEPARATORS. 


3. Do you think it advisable to use 14-inch sections and 
separators, a la B. Taylor, where the only section to be had 
(in case you run short) is the 1% inch size, and where ship- 
ping-cases and all surplus arrangements are sold only to 
accommodate the 1 %-inch section ? 


Ans.—Having never tried Mr. Taylor’s plan, I am not so 
competent to answer, but in general there should be a good 
deal of advantage gained thereby to warrant one in using any- 
thing but standard goods in such articles as sections that must 
constantly be bought anew. To answer your question more 
directly, I prefer to use 1% sections with ordinary separators, 
but, as already intimated, I might change my mind if I should 
give the other plan a fair trial. 


WHAT ABOUT FULL WEIGHT SECTIONS OF HONEY. 


4. Do you believe it to be an advantage to geta full 
pound of honey in a section? Does the Eastern trade take as 
kindly to them as they do to those holding only about % pound? 


Ans.—In general, both East and West, I think a section 
weighing a full pound is not so well liked as one that weighs 
less. In some cases, at least, the reason is that the section is 
sold for a pound no matter what its weight, although those 
who thus sell the sections are not willing to buy by the section, 
but insist on buying by weight. For the rest of this answer 
see the next. 


5. Do you succeed in getting more than 13 ounces of 
honey in the regular size section (1%), which I presume you 
use? If so, how do you do it? 


Ans.—I can’t answer that question, for the reason that I 
never got acrop of honey entirely in 1% sections—(I’ll come 
pretty near it this year, but it will be some days before it is 
weighed). But I think I can answer the spirit of your ques- 
tion. Idon’t believe the man is yet born whocan get 1 
sections, or sections of any other size, filled so that there shall 
not be a good deal of variation in weight. I think you can 
easily get more than 13 ounces in a 1% section by omitting 
to use separators. And with separators you may doitina 
flush season by crowding your bees hard for room. But you 
can’t by any way that I know of, get all to weigh alike. 
Neither can you get them to average the same one year as 
they do another, unless the seasons are alike. SolI prefer not 
only to have my sections weigh less than a pound, but I’d 
rather have them weigh a good deal less than a pound—-so 
much less that no dishonest grocer would be able to sell for a 
pound what is not a pound. 


THUMB-SCREWS IN PLACE OF WEDGES. 


6. Have you ever used thumb-screws in place of wedges ? 
If so, were they a success? If you have never used them, do 
you believe that they will insure less propolis between the sec- 
tions by reason of greater pressure, and do you think that 
they make the changing of sections duringa flow enough 
easier and quicker to make up for cost of adopting same? 


Ans.—I never used them. 1 wedge my sections in a super 
with a straight stick 4% of an inch shorter than the inside 
length of the super, 4 an inch wide, and ¥% thick. A follower 
the same length as the stick, 4% inches wide and % thick, 
crowds up against the sections, and the wedge-stick is 


crowded in between the follower and the side of the super, 
one end of the stick going to the bottom of the super, and the 
I doubt if I would like a thumb- 
The stick gives a diagonal line of equal 


other end coming to the top. 
screw any better. 





pressure, whereas the thumb-screw gives pressure only at oy,¢ 
point. I don’t want sections in a super to swap places befor, 
being taken off. I want the super to stay on till all but the 
four corner sections, and possibly a few others, are finisheg 
then I take off the whole business, take out the unfinisheg 
sections, collect them from a number of supers, put them jp , 
fresh super, and put them back on a hive to be finished. 


TRANSFERRING BEES. 


7. Do you think that I could transfer bees next spring by 
simply inserting a queen-excluder betweén the old hive ang 
new one, putting the queen below on full sheets of foundation 
and reap the same harvest that I would have reaped had [ po 
transferred them? Or how would it beif only starters wer. 
used ? Would the bees draw out the foundation even if y 
honey was coming in, they having only the amount in the ol, 
hive to draw from? Do you think it would pay to feed at this 
time for the purpose of hurrying them up? If so, how muct 
would it probably take to complete the drawing out of the 
combs ? 


Ans.—No, I don’t believe you’d get as much honey as y 
let the bees alone, unless indeed you could count on a good 
fall flow. I believe you might like better to increase thi 
year, using a plan that I practiced to some extent last year. | 
took all the combs from a strong colony, filled up their hive 
with frames filled with foundation, put on a feeder, and gave 
them equal parts of water and granulated sugar—it was i 
the last of July or first of August—and fed till the hive was 
well filled, giving perhaps 20 pounds of sugar. I put th 
brood over another strong colony, an excluder under the 
brood so the colony couldn’t get up; after 24 hours I took 
away this hive of brood with the bees that had gone up, set ii 
on a new stand and gave it a queen or queen-cell. Thus you 
see I got three colonies from two, and all of them were good 
colonies this spring. I think you will see that one advantage 
of this plan over waiting till next spring is that you get the 
laying of three queens instead of two this fall and next spring 

8. Would it not be likely to give the colony a set backt 


thus divide it, when tha nights are still quite cold, and where 
robbers are prowling about countinually ? 


Ans.—I think it would. 


NATURAL VS. ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 


9. Do you consider natural swarming far ahead of art- 
ficia] ? 

Ans.—Now what makes you ask a question of that kind 
Do you want me to get into trouble? Don’t you know thai 
bee-keepers believe that there’s a sort of influence obtained 
from natural swarming that gives better results than can be 
obtained without it? But you’ve asked me what I consider 
about it, and if you’ll promise to say nothing to any one else 
about it I'll tell you what I think. I don’t know whether the 
popular.opinion is correct, but I have serious doubts about /' 
and I’d a good deal rather never have a natural swarm. 
don’t believe there’s anything gained by natural swarming 
that can’t be gained without it, but then I don’t know for 
sure. 

QUEEN-EXCLUDING VS. PLAIN HONEY-BOARDS. 


10. Would you advise the use of queen-excluding hone) 
boards in preference to plain ones ? Or are you of the opinio: 
that the bees will work in the supers just as readily as they 
will with the common wood honey-board ? 

Ans.—I don’t think there’s much difference, but I have 
had so little trouble with queens going up through the Heddo! 
slat honey-board that I wouldn’t pay the difference to have 
excluders. NowI’ll answer a little more than you’ve askee, 
and say that the hives that have suited me best this year ar 
those that have neither kind of honey-board. Top-bars 
wide and % thick, with 4 inch between top-bars and sect 


MORE QUESTIONS TO FOLLOW. 


11. Aren’t you glad that I shall keep the balance o!f "J 
questions over for another time ? 


Ans.—Yes, I’m glad you still have some left, and if you '' 
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like me you'll never see the time when there are no questions 
you'd like to have answered. But I wouldn’t be glad to have 
you stop asking, for when a man writes as plain a hand as 
you, and seems to know just what it is he wants to know 
about, and goes straight to the mark in asking the question, 
distinctly numbering each question, then I am glad to get his 
questions. So send on some more and I'll do my best with 
them. 





PERSONAL MENTION. 


Dr. TinstAr, of Kankakee county, Illinois, made us a 
very pleasant call on Sept. 12. He is a dentist as well as a 
bee-keeper; also Secretary of the local bee-keepers’ society 
organized last spring. 








Mr. C. O. PERRINE, once famous for his extensive market- 
ing of honey (?) in Chicago, and later for his enterprise in 
moving bees up the Mississippi, is now engaged in business in 
the city of Riverside, Calif. 


Mr. J. T. CALveRtT, of The A. I. Root Co., was appointed 
one of the judges of the honey exhibit at the Minnesota State 
Fair held at Hamline recently. He reported the exhibit a 
very good one, a dozen or more entries being madein most 
classes. 


Mr. G. W. Wixson, of Wisconsin, reports in Gleanings a 
record of 300 pounds net gain of a colony kept on scales for 
26 days—from June 20 to July 16. It madea gain of 29 
pounds in one day. It was extracted honey, gathered during 
basswood bloom. Mr. W. wants to know who can beat it. 


Mr. E. B. KaurrMAn, of Brickerville, Pa., has been mak- 
ing an exhibit of bees at the Lancaster County Fair. The 
local paper said this about it: 

**One of the most interesting exhibits at the Fair is that 
of E. B. Kauffman, of Brickerville, who has three hives of 
bees on exhibition. Mr. Kauffman is very obliging, and will- 


ing to impart instruction concerning the habits and handling 
of the bee.” 


EpiTor HoLTERMANN, of the Canadian Bee Journal, re- 
cently sent out a number of questions to his subscribers in 
order ‘‘ to give bee-keepers and others a better opportunity to 
judge of the present condition of bee-keeping and the honey 
crop” for 1896. He published the replies from between 50 
and 60, which serve to show that generally a good season has 
prevailed this year throughout Canadian beedom. Of course 
there were exceptions, but we believe that over there, as here, 
in the main, bee-keepers have reason to feel encouraged. 


Mr. JEWELL TAYLOR (son of the late B. Taylor), of Min- 
nesota, wrote us as follows, on Sept. 15: 


A traveling man representing C. R. Horrie & Co. called on 


me last week. He was just about as ‘‘ breezy” as their cir- 
cular letter—a copy of which I received some time ago. I set 
tke letter down as a genuine fraud as soon as I saw it, 
although I had never known anything of the firm. 

I allowed the traveling man to pour forth his eloquence 
for awhile, and then I told him just what I thought of the 
firm, and he dropped his plumes, ending up by saying they 
would just as soon buy the honey at our railroad station. But 
of course I will never hear from them again. The gentleman 
(?) said: 

** York is giving us fits because we took our advertisement 
from the American Bee Journal, and put it in the Shippers’ 
Weekly.” 

You deserve great credit for the part you have taken in 
the matter. JEWELL TAYLOR. 


Yes, of course they took their advertisement somewhere 
else when we dropped them out of the Bee Journal. Accord- 
ing to agreement their advertisement was to run several weeks 





longer in the Bee Journal, but when we found how they were 
doing business, we just took their advertisement out quick, 
not waiting for the expiration of the contract. 


Tue LEAHY Mre. Co., of Missouri, have been doing a 
little figuring, the result of which they give in the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper for September. Itis as follows: 


Forty thousand feet of lumber has been used at the Hig- 
ginsville factory for shipping-cases the past season. As the 
average amount of lumber used to each case is about 1}< feet, 
you will see that we have made about 30,000 cases, and as 
these cases will average about 18 pounds of honey, you will 
see that our customers have produced over half a million 
pounds of comb honey. This at 14 cents a pound would bring 
over $75,000. As about only half the honey is put up in 
sections (the rest of it being extracted), we estimate that our 
customers have produced from $125,000 to $150,000 worth 
of honey, not counting the beeswax. We think this is a fair 
estimate, as shipping-cases are usually the last things ordered, 
and are seldom ordered till honey isin sight, and then again 
there is a great deal of honey used and marketed that is never 
putin shipping-cases. Now as our customers only pay us 
from $20,0UV0 to $25,000 a year for all of their supplies, you 
will see from the above figures that they have made from 400 
to 500 per cent. of their investment, if you do not count the 
labor. Then, again, if we would count that all sections sold 
were filled with honey, the figures would be much larger, as 
we sell over a million sections each year. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA AA A A bbe he te te tet hn hn Mtn Ahn Ans 





Ho, for Lincoln !—As all our readers know, the 
North American bee-convention will be held at Lincoln, Nebr., 
on Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 7 and 8—next month. 
Now, the Nebraska bee-keepers are going toa good deal of 
work and expense, intending, during the convention, to take 
care of every member outside of their State free. With such 
a generous offer, and in view of the excellent program 
arranged by Secretary Mason, it seems to us that so far as 
possible every bee-keeper, who is a bee-keeper, should arrange 
to go—especially as the Homeseekers’ Excursion rate of about 
half fare can be taken advantage of on Oct. 6. 


For all who can possibly start from Chicago—and those 
east of this city—we may say that we have arranged fora 
through sleeping-car to Lincoln without change, on the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern railroad. It will leave here at 6 
o’clock Tuesday evening, Oct. 6, and arrive at Lincoln at 11 
a.m. the next forenoon. Of course, the first session of the 
convention would be missed, though that perhaps would not 
be much, as very little will be done before the afternoon of 
the first day. 

We do hope that a large enough company will gather here 
in Chicago, so that we can fill at least one sleeping-car. What 
a fine time such a crowd would have going on such a journey ! 


On the return trip we would leave Lincoln at 1:45 p.m., 
on Friday, Oct. 9, arriving in Chicago at 7 o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. 

Now we want to hear from all who will go with us from 
Chicago. Please let us know at once aboutit. If any further 
information is desired, we shall be pleased to give it, if you 


will write us. 
Ee mica ; 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 15 cents. It is called ‘*The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


————__.-o- > ———_—_—— 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ** Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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Nebraska and California in 1895.—The New 
York Sun reports that in 1895 there was marketed in Ne- 
braska 300,000 pounds of extracted honey at an average of 
10 cents per pound. And thatCalifornia produced 2,000,000 
pounds of extracted honey, 2U0,000 pounds of comb honey, 
and 30,000 pounds of beeswax. We fear that the honey 
figures assigned to California are far toolow. We thought it 
was 7,000,000 pounds of honey produced in that State last 
year. It is possible we are mistaken in this, but we think not. 


oe 


The British Bee-Keepers’ Guide-Book is 
the title of a book written by Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan, editor of 
the British Bee Journal and inventor of the splendid Cowan 
extractor. We learn from Gleanings that the 14th edition 
has just been issued. Editor Root, in referring further to this 
deservedly popular bee-book, says this: 


Within 15 years 25,000 copies have been sold, and with- 
in @ month 2,000 copies of the new edition have been sold. So 
great has been the demand for it throughout all Europe that 
it is now published in French, German, Danish, Swedish, 
Spanish and Russian. Of some of these, two or three editions 
have been published, and it is safe to say that no other bee- 
book is read in so many languages. The present edition has 
been thoroughly revised, enlarged, and a great portion en- 
tirely re-written. Old metbods and implements have been 
stricken out, and new onces incorporated in their proper 
position. The special feature of this edition is the introduc- 
tion of a large number of beautiful half-tone engravings rep- 
resenting various manipulations of the bees, and everything is 
put so plainly that there is no chance for misunderstanding. 
It is condensed, and yet covers fully all essential details. The 
author, as nearly as I can discover, has made his book small, 
not by covering briefly everything in bee-keeping, but by giv- 
ing only the best plan or method in full, in his estimation, 
thus avoiding confusion to the beginner. 


We feel that we are quite safe in saying thatof all the 
editors of bee-periodicals printed in the English language to- 
day, Mr. Cowan is the ablest. By the way, he is also the 
oldest, for the majority of us bee-editors are still on the sunny 
side of 40. (Mr. Cowan and Mr. Hutchinson may contend 
that it is just as ‘‘sunny”’’ on the other side of 40—and they 
might be right, too.) 

We have never met Mr. Cowan, but we receive his journal 
every week, and so have come to know him somewhat on 
paper. 


eo 





Geo. T. Wheadon & Co., of this city, have sent 
out yellow circular letters broadcast among bee-keepers, some- 
thing after the style of Horrie & Co.’s. A number of our sub- 
scribers have sent us the Wheadon & Co.'s circulars soliciting 
shipments of honey. We thought once that we would publish 
their letter in fullin the Bee Journal, but we have decided 





that it would hardly pay to waste our space further in thy 
line. 

We never before this year had heard of Wheadon & (. 
as honey-dealers, or even as general commission men, so of 
course they are not ‘* The largest honey-dealers in the West,” 
as they boastingly claim to be. Besides, their circular of Sept 
5 quotes altogether too high prices on honey, and especially 
on beeswax, which they say is scarce at 32 to 35 cents for the 
best. The fact is, the beeswax market has been, and is, ey. 
tremely dull here, at 25 cents per pound. 


We see this firm say in their letter: ‘* Note our ad. jp 
* Bee-Keepers’ Review,’ September issue.” We were surprised 
to see that, for we did not think that the Review would gy 
soon again advertise for a new and untried Chicago honey. 
dealing firm. 

We have wondered, also, where Wheadon & Co. got their 
names of bee-keepers, to whom they have been mailing their 
printed letter. We felt sure that Mr. Hutchinson would not 
sell his list of names to them, after his experience with Horrie 
& Co. last year, though it may be they got the names from the 
latter firm. 

Of course it is too early yet to hear of either favorable or 
unfavorable honey-deals made by Wheadon & Co. But judg. 
ing alone from their private circular quotations on honey and 
beeswax—which are too high—we could not advise shipping 
to them. We say this in reply to the numerous requests that 
we have received lately. 

We might say further, that on Sept. 15 we purchased the 
very finest lot of about 350 pounds of comb honey on South 
Water Street, from a reliable firm, at 13 cents per pound. ‘So 
you see that quotations of 15 and 16 centsare much too high, 
and cannot be realized to any great extent. 


ti 9 


Prevention of Honey-Granulation.—If we 
would keep honey in a liquid state, we should heat it and then 
seal it in air-tight tins, and do all the work in a perfectly dark 
room, and store the tins of honey in a dark, warm room. We 
could then keep our honey in a liquid state for an indefinite 
period of time. So says a correspondent in the Australian 
Bee-Bulletin. 

The Editorial Paragraphs inthe July Review 
were nearly all crystallizations of whole articles found in Glean- 
ings. As Editor Hutchinson is such an adept at the ‘‘ boiling- 
down process,” we feel that we cando no better than to ex- 
tract the following samples of his work: 


BuRrR-CoMBS AND BRACE-CoMBS are practically done away 
by the thick top-bars and accurate spacing of the Hoffman 
frames, so says the editor of Gleanings. He admits that these 
frames have their faults, but believes that they have the 
fewest of any self-spacing frames. In hot weather, when the 
propolis is soft, they may be handled with nothing to pry them 
loose. But there are so many times when it is necessary 
handle frames when the propolis is not soft. After all, many 
of our preferences must be a choice of evils, or faults, rather 


DEQUEENING CoLONIES DURING THE HARVEST.—Messrs 
Elwood and Hetherington, and a few others, practice remov- 
ing the queen with a frame or two of bees and brood just at 
the opening of the swarming season. At the ninth day all of 
the queen-cells are cut out and the bees left hopelessly queen- 
less for a week or ten days more, when the old queen is agai! 
given to the colony. This practice prevents swarming. 


Mr. T. H. Kloer, of Terre Haute, Ind., has been trying 
this plan upon an extensive scale, and he tells in Gleanings 0 
some of the difficulties with which he had tocontend. One 
trouble was that the removed queens would leave the nuclei 
and crawl about on the ground, perhaps get back into the old 
hive. In breaking up colonies for making nuclei for queed- 
rearing, I have often formed a nucleus with the old queen and 
one or two combs of bees, and I have never experienced the 
trouble mentioned by Mr. Kloer. He says that he finds 
necessary to fasten the bees in the first day. By the second 


day they will have cooled down, and will stay at home. 
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course, all of the old bees will leave for the old stand if 
allowed to do so, but I have never had a queen leave. 


In destroying the queen-cells, Mr. Kloer finds it advisable 
to shake the bees off the combs, and in this way he has never 
missed a cell in six years of practice. 

Mr. Kloer’s greatest difficulty was in introducing the 
queen after the bees had been so long queenless. As a rule, 
hopelessly queenless bees accept a queen with no objections, 
that is, unless they have been a long time queenless, when it 
is sometimes well-nigh impossible to get them to accepta 


queen. 


THe Way FounpDATION Is Put In.—Gleanings calls atten- 
tion to the fact that bees do not always, ip building comb nat- 
urally, have two parallel sides of the cells perpendicular, and 
the inference is drawn that it makes no particular difference 
which way foundation is put in, that is, regarding the direc- 
tion that is given the side-walls. It probably makes no differ- 
ence so far as the drawing out of the foundation is concerned, 
but it has been asserted that the foundation is less likely to 
sag if two parallel side-wallsof the cells are hung perpen- 
dicularly. 


LATR-REARED QUEENS are pronounced superior by Geo. 
L. Vinal, in Gleanings. He has experimented six years by 
rearing queeos under the same condition, as near as possible, 
at different seasons of the year, and, as a rule, the late-reared 
queens have been larger and better-developed. They begin 
laying earlier in the spring, and their progeny is larger and 
more industrious. He thinks it is because they are not called 
upon to lay to their full capacity for several months, and are 
enabled to develop into full maturity before laying many eggs. 


Apis Dorsata.—W. K. Morrison, of Bermuda, has an 
article in Gleanings in which he is inclined to defend Apis 
dorsata. The points that he makes in their favor are as fol- 
lows: 

*‘1. A larger number of flowers visited having deep 
nectaries. 

2. A larger area covered by its greater power of flight. 

3. More wax produced. 

4. Honey to come to us now going to bumble-bees. 

5. A greater power to take care of itself against wasps, 
ete.” 

It may be differentin some parts of the country, but in 
this locality there are no honey-producing blossoms that 
amount to anything that cannot be visited by our common 
bees. Red clover was once raised here extensively, but the 
insects have been so destructive to it that its cultivation has 
been abandoned and Alsike used in its place. 

Does Apis dorsata have a greater power of flight than our 
common bees? Thatis what I should be glad to know. A 
larger bird or insect does not always have the greater power 
of flight. Apis dorsata my have a greater power of flight 
than the bees we now have, but what proof have we? 

If they produce more wax, how do we know that it is not 
at the expense of honey ? 

The honey that goes to the bumble-bees you can “ stick in 
your eye.” 

Ability to contend with wasps and hornets may be of some 
value in some localities, but would amount to nothing here. 

I don’t wish to prejudice people against Apis dorsata, but 
(do think it an unwise thing to do to import this race of bees 
without knowing more about it. 


—___.4-0-————_—_— 


*“*Any Fool can keep bees, but it takes a man or 
woman with brains and energy to get the bees to keep them.” 
Australian Bee-Bulletin. 


—__—__~f-2-_ > 


The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in annual session at Wauzeka, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Oct. 7 and 8, 1896. The Secretary, Mr. 
M. M. Rice, of Boscobel, Wis., extends this general invitation: 


In behalf of the Association, we extend you a most cordial 
invitation to attend this meeting which promises to be the 
best ever held. The meetings of this society have always been 
interesting and profitable to those attending. If you are not 
& member we invite you to come just the same. We wish every 
one that is interested in apiculture to be present. Our com- 
mittee on foul brood has done more hard work to get a foul 
brood law, and he needs the help of every bee-keeper in the 
State. We have the dreaded disease in southwestern Wiscon- 
sin at the present time, and it becomes every bee-keeper to 





better himself by having a law to protect theirinterests. You 
cannot afford to miss this meeting, as it will be very interest 
ing and profitable to all attending. Many of our noted bee- 
keepers of the State will be in attendance. 

The display of bee-keeping appliances is well worth your 
visit to see. 

Board can be obtained at the Wauzeka House at 75 cents 
per day. 


The program, in part, is as follows—it will be well worth 
going a good ways to hear: 


Annual Address—Pres. N. E. Francé. 

Queen-Rearing, Best Method—J. W. Van Allen. 

Management of Swarms—D. Ricks. 

Package for Extracted Honey—A. Dexter. 

Large or Smail Hives—A. Arms. 

Best Method of Wintering—B. F. Cooley. 

Song— Miss Evans. 

Comb Honey More Profitable than Extracted—R. P. Green. 

Wednesday evening session, Address on Foul Brood, songs 
and a general good time. 

Use and Abuse of Comb Foundation—J. Patzner. 

Bees on Shares—H. C. Gleason. 

Upward Ventilation in the Cellar—J. Harker. 

Bees or Fruit the More Profitable—T. Thorson. 

Planting for Honey—C. Zillmer. 

Spring Management of Bees—J. Murray. 

Feeding, Spring and Fall—W. S. Knox. 

The Moral Influence of Bee-Keeping as an Occupatioa— 
H. Lathrop. 

Which is More Instructive, Bees or Fruit ?—J. 8S. Nichols. 

Marketing Honey—A. McCarty. 

Best Method of Increase—-I. P. White. 

Bee-Keeping as a Specialty—I. L. Murray. 

Songs—N. E. France. 

What is the Future Prospect of Honey from Basswood ? 
F. F. Zillmer. 


—~a- eo 


Honey Fruit Cake.—The Ladies’ Home Journal 
for September gives this recipe for making honey fruit cake: 


Four eggs, flve cupsof flour, two cups of honey, one cup 
of butter, one cup of sweet milk, two tea-spoonfuls of cream 
of tartar, one tea-spoonful of soda, one poundof raisins, one 
pound of currants, half a pound of citron, one tea-spoonful 
each of cloves, cinnamon and nutwneg. Bake in a slow oven. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AAA A he te te te he tens 








Basswood and White Clover.—We wish to buy 
for cash a quantity of both light basswood and white clover 
extracted honey. Who has any for sale? Do not ship us any 
until we order, but if you think you have what we want, 
please mai! us a sample, being sure to put your name on it. 
Also let us know how much you have for sale. We will then 
write you, in case the samples suit. 

— 7 aan 
Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
ages on which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources. 
fe is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contaius a number of recipes on the use of horev as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and va.uable 
information. Prices, postpaid. are: Single copy. 5 cts.; 10 copies 


30 cts. ; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.75. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 


- ——_____>2-_>—___—— 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or ZOO 


for 70 cents. 
a 


The Names and Addresses of al! your bee 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 
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PLANTS TO BE Nanep. 


By DR. H. S. PEPOON, 
936 Belleplaine Ave., Station X, Chicago, III. 


——— 








Ready for Business. 


I have been absent on a camping tour, 
and have only lately returned to the city. 
This will be my excuse for past delays in 
answering queries about plants. 
ready now, however, to attend 
to business, so send them on. 


I am 
strictly 


H. S. Peproon. 


Partridge-Pea—Water Hore- 
Hound, 

I send two different plants, which I 
would like to have named. They grow 
around here on low sandy lands. Do 
you know anything about their horey- 
producing qualities ? A. V. R. 

De Motte, Ind., Aug. 6. 





ANSWER.—No. 1, is the partridge-pea 
spoken of in a former number of the Bee 
Journal. 

No. 2, is a member of the mint family, 
and has the common name of water-hore- 
hound, (botanically lycopus). Like many 
mints it is well supplied with honey, and 
seems a favorite with the smaller bees. 





ee 


Willow-Herb. 


I enclose a sample -of flower that 
made its first appearance here last sum- 
mer. The marshes are fairly covered 
with them. What is its name, and how 
does it rank as a honey-producer ? 

Hancock, Wis., June 27. S. R. H. 


ANSWER.—The plant you send is the 
willow-herb, already treated of in the 
Bee Journal for July. 


Bush Clover. 


I enclose a plant whose name I wish to 
Know. Does it produce much honey ? 
My bees are now working on it all day 
long, and we have oceans of it here. 

Albertville, Ala., Aug. 26. J. H.S. 





ow + sO :™ 


ANSWER.—The plant you send is a 
hespedeza, common name * clover,” be- 
longing to the Pulse family, already 
often mentioned as containing the 
clovers and other honey-plants. As 
to the honey-producing qualities I can 
say nothing. Inthe North the genus is 
not apparently a valuable one for honey, 
but experience may prove that some of 
the species have merit. 





Partridge-Pea—Fig wort. 


I send two plants. Will you kindly 
give me their names? No. 1, some call 
‘“‘buttercup.” It grows to perfection 
on low ground, on the banks of ditches 
and roadside. No. 2, I know no common 
name for. Ionly know one patch—it is 
on the south side of a hedge, and bees 
work on it from daylight to dark. A bee 
doesn’t have to visit many of the little 
cups until it gets its load. Bees don’t 
work a great deal on No. 1, but perhaps 
it may be a good honey-plant some other 
place. =e Oh 

Raritan, Ill, Aug. 31. 


ANSWwER.—No. 1 is the much-talked- 
of partridge-pea, on which I have made 








Sept. 24 


NOW wWE HAVE IT! 


GLEASON 
BSsisicis HORSK-BOOK | 


The Only Complete and Authorized Work 
by America’s King of Horse-Trainers, 


PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Government a 
the most expert and successful horseman of the age. The whole work comprise 
History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, Doc. 
toring, Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 





2-9-3933. 
2:3: 3 3:3:3:33 


You will know all 
about a horse 
after you 
have 
read 
it. 











No one can fool you 
on the age of a 
horse after 

















subduing 
‘* Black Devil,”’ 
the man-eating 
stallion, at Philada., Pa. 








than the great 
P. T. Barnum, with 
his big show, ever did 


416 Octavo Pages—173 Striking Illustrations. 
Produced under the. direction of the U. 8S. Government Veterinary Surgeon. 


In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the first time his most w 
derful methods of training and treating horses. 


100,000 SOLD AT $3.00 EACH. 


But we have arranged to supply a limited number of copies to our subscri! 
absolutely free. Frst come, first served. 


Here are Our Offers of this Great Book. 


Regardless of the fact that thousands upon thousands of these books In cloth bi: 

ing have been sold at $3.00 each, we are enabied to, and will for a limited perio 
send a heavy-paper-bound copy FREE as a premium to our present regular s"' 
scribers for sending uu ONE NEW Subscriber to the Bee Journal for « 
year at $1.00; or we will mail the book and the Bee Journal for a year to any 
sending us $1.60. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
118 Michigan Street, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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a report ina former number. No. 2 is 
the common figwort (scrophularia) 
found everywhere in proper locations, 
and doubtless is one of our most valua- 
ble honey-plants, judging by the eager- 
ness with which bees seek it. It is a 
plant easy of cultivation, and as it is per- 
enpial, once established it requires no 
further care. It belongs to the family 
of the same name. 





Lotus. 

I enclose a plant that I would like to 
know the nameof. It is found in the corn- 
fields. Its leaves resemble the par- 
tridge-pea, and the flowers are a kind of 
pink red, resembling the white clover. 
It was the only plant here the bees work 
on. mn. me © 
Fairview Village, Pa., Aug. 3. 


ANSWER.—The plant you send belongs 
to the same family as the pea-clover and 
partridge-pea, and is one of the genus 
lotus. It is closely related to the clover, 
and probably has honey-producing value. 
The plant sent is a European one and is 
very rare in America, in fact not being 
found in Gray’s botany. It therefore 
would have no economic value here from 
its scarcity, but if introduced abundant- 
ly it might add another valuable honey- 
plant to our list. 





Another Lotus. 


Enclosed find a plant that I would like 
to know the nameof; also if itis a honey- 
plant. I founda single bush, growing 
on a dry ridge, almost bare rock. 

Ahlers, Oreg., Aug. 21. H. A. 


ANswFR.—The plant you send is also 
a lotus, but of a Western species. Re- 
garding its honey qualities, I can give no 
information, further than that given 
under H. N. C. 


General Items, 


Sa PEAS NAN el el et et ESN E Naa Met let NEES” 





SON ON OF LO OS OO Od Od Pa ee 


Bees Did Finely—Home Market. 


[ have been waiting for some time to 
give you a report of the honey season in 
central Vermont. Bees have done finely 
—from 75 colonies, spring count, I have 
taken 2,500 pounds, mostly comb 
honey. It is very fine quality, and re- 
tails at 16 to 20 cents per pound; ex- 
tracted 123¢ cents per pound. 

We had a very heavy basswood bloom, 
but the weather was too cool. I got my 
honey mostly from raspberries, which 
produces the best honey of any nectar- 
secreting plant in existence—allowing 
me to be the judge. 

I take 10 papers, and the ‘old re- 
liable” American Bee Journal is the 
most punctual in the whole lot. When 
Friday night comes, it comes. 

By the way, I sell all my honey to the 
consumers, and no commission-man will 
get a hack at me. M. F. Cram. 

West Brookfield, Vt., Sept. 7. 





Poor Season—Must Feed the Bees. 


From what I can learn from o!d bee- 
men, such as Mr. Samuel Valentine, of 
Hagerstown, Md., this has been: the 
worst or poorest honey season in the past 
40 or 50 years. Scarcely any honey. 
Mr. V. has nearly 300 colonies, and got 





PROF. A. J. COOK’S BOOK FREE! 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subsvribers, for the work 
of ge' ting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. ay illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 

uire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 

ully equipped. or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER's GUIDE.” 





Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is aiso given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82,00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook's book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo! asu premium. Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Mich. St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





+ MONEY SAVED is MONBY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UMON 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you ; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and bold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agent« Wanted. 


JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’] Bank Bid’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 





IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
Souppteteyy than any other published. send 
61.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


~~ Bae-Keeper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


DUQUESNE $ COLLEGE ! 


PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH ST. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Thorough Courses — Classical. Scientific, Nor- 
mal, Euglish Commercial, Preparatory, and 
Ladies Lite:ary. tfficlent and experienced 
instructors. Day and Night sessions. 

Send tor Catalog. 


Menrum tne Americam Bee Journ. 





Bees Invisible in Honey-Producing 


In California. as described fully by an inven- 
tor in the PACIFIC HEE JOURNAL, and 
that the noting of 


A Colony’s Condition 


by an Electric Record at all times; and 


Queen Removal 


without looking for her. 


Honey Extracted without Man’s Aid. 


A monthly journal only 50 cts. a yeay. Take 
a year and tell it all. Sample Copies only to 
those who credit this paper. 
39Atf LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 








Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


@ New Lonvon, WIs., operates two saw- 
mills that cut, annually. eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best |tumber 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@ and have the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of Bee 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns, 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used. and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine and bassweod for 
ests. and possession of miils and factory 
equipped with best mamsaeey, all com- 
bine toenable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 94 


@ For instance, it hasa job lot of 200,000 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quantt- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Circu- 
lar and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. IGAtf 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION Thts JOURN 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION Thi8 JOUR. 


California 2* 


{f you care to know of ite Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California's Favorive Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


70 Colonies of Bees for $100. 


This offer will hold until October 10, 


William Iden, Etna Green, Ind 
Mention tne Amertcan Bee Journae 39 ASt 




















it will take many a pound of sugar to 
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only 40 or 50 pounds of honey, so he 6h 3 Ff 
aust Surette | THE “NOVELTY” POCKET-KNIFE! 
across the river at Fallen Water, from i 
which he will get some honey. He says , —— 


winter them. 

My brother has an apiary of 65 colo- 
nies 13g miles south of me, and he got 
only 3U pounds and no swarms, and will 
have to feed considerable. I had in the 
spring 20 colonies, transferred 12 of 
them last March, and introduced queens 
in 9 of them, and got exactly 200 
pounds of section honey, nicely sealed 
over. I sold it all at 15 cents per 
pound, and [| also got 40 or 50 pounds 
of unsealed honey. I had one swarm. I 
am only % mile from the river where 
there is plenty of blue thistle, linden and 
other flowers. I am feeding consider- 
able now. The honey harvest closed 
about the first of July, and the drouth 
set in, so there is nothing for the bees 
to gather—in fact, nearly all of my bees 
are nearly out of honey. 

My brother and I bought 11 colonies 
a few weeks ago for $5.00, but they 
will take some feeding. They gave us 4 
that were entirely out of honey two 
weeks ago last Saturday. I transferred 
my 2 into my hives, and have them fed 
up all right. They will pull through 
until spring. 

I do honestly believe that % of the 
bees will be starved out before Novem- 
ber, for there are very few bee-men here. 

I shall continue to read the good *‘ old 
reliable” American Bee Journal, and 
hope that every bee-keeper may become 
a@ subscriber. L A. HAMMOND. 

Keedysville, Md., Sept. 7. 


- _—— 


Good Season. 


We have had avery good season for 
honey, and it has been a very peculiar 
one. We got no clover honey until after 
basswood. Since then it has yielded 
quite freely. It is still in blossom, and 
the bees are still working on it. 

F. E. HENRY. 

Logan, Iowa, Sept. 10. 








A Lady’s Report. 


I began with one colony of bees four 
years ago. I sold one colony last year, 
one colony died last winter, and I nuw 
have 10 colonies, from one of which I 
have taken 104 one-pound sections of 
honey, aud they are at work on another 
set of sections. None of the other colo- 
nies have filled two supers yet. 

Mrs. R. R. Titus. 

Brookville, Kans., Sept. 15. 


Bees Didn’t Do Well. 


Bees have not done very well here this 
year. We had too much rain in May 
and June. They got the second crop of 
alfalfa; then it became too hot and dry. 
I will have to feed some of my late 
swarms. C. URmey. 

Salina, Kans,, Sept. 12. 








Realizing Most on Extracted Honey. 


Put it up in asmall package, and urge 
the sale and consumption in your vicin- 
ity, which you can doif you begin early 
In the season. You can put your honey 
in a small size package, and dispose of 
it as well as bottlers in the city can. 
People in country towns appreciate the 
value of honey better than people in the 


stipes ——_ 







CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name an 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY Knire is indeed a <r a The novelty lies in the handle. It is maty 
beautifully of indestrutible cellulotd, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath th 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriver. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blade 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade, The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, ang 
the finish of handle as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the roegeey J Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances ar, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address ot owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, you 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! Wha 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother. a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represents 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpai, for81. ,or give it ass 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the Bee JOURNAL (with 83.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book “ Bees and 
Honey ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, S*O*S* W- ao 
Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 





PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of fou 
men using band tools, ia 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov 
ing. Gaining, Duadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuf, 





the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. N. Y. 


WARRANTED GOLDEN 
ITALIAN QUEENS 82, return matt 


bred from a Breeder 
tested by Doolittle out of 1.000 Queens for 
his own use, and valued at $50. Queens, 50c; 
6 for 82.75 : or $5 00 per dozen. 

Leather Colored Que+ ns from Root’s best 
imported sto k same price. Bees from my 
Queens are excellent workers on red clover. 
1 guarantee safe delivery. N. B.—I sent more 
than 200 Queens safely to California last sea- 
son. M.G. QUIRIN, Bellevue, Ohio. 


34A9 Mention the American Bee Journat. 


etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free 

46 Water St., SENECA FALLS. N.Y 


1Aly Mention the Americon Bee Journal. 


SHIPPING - CASES, HONEY - JARS, 


—CARTONS, LABELS— 
Anda Full Line of Supplies. 
Comb & Extracted Honey. 
iI. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N.Y 
APIaArRY—Glen Cove, L. I. 























Bese ake ake she ale ate he ne ate ate se ste ate ate te ate abe te ate ate ate ste ate 3h 
That Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


Works Like a Charm. Couldn't Do Without It. 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel: 
come to many bee-keepers as it was to me. 
could not do without one now. 


Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 


Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and ve 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Devi 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer ! 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each oD 
sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 


The Monette Queen-Clipping Device worRKS 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all inone day, when examining my 
bees. Wma. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 
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city, who know but very little about 
how honey is produced, and are suspi- 
cious, and think that all extracted honey 
is adulterated, especially so after it be- 
comes granulated. 

If you have a large crop of extracted 
honey, I would not advise putting all in 
small packages, but put it up that way 
as fast as you can sell it, and the bal- 
ance in 16V0-pound kegs, and send it to 
the city market to be sold to manufac- 
turers and the Polish Jew trade; these 
two being the largest consumers of 
honey outside of the bottlers. 

We notice a small size glass jar on the 
market that holds a half-pound of honey. 
It is quickly filled and simply sealed, so 
it doesn’t leak, as all screw-cap jars do 
when turned sidewise. These jars cost 
about 2 cents, and when filled with 
honey they can be sold at the popular 
price of 10 cents to the consumer, which 
is equal to about 15 cents per pound, 
and sell at wholesale for $1.00 per 
dozen. For shipping, they come packed 
two dozen in a racked case, and make a 
very attractive shipping-case. 

H. R. WriGuHT. 





Bee-Paralysis—The Sulphur Remedy. 


Regarding ‘‘ Bacillus Gaytoni,” which 
is the cause of bee-paralysis, Mr. Pop- 
pleton, page 595, refers to his experi- 
ence with sulphur as a ‘* probation est” 
for said disease. I would like to suggest 
a most handy, practical way of applying 
the same, with the best possible effect 
attainable, and very simple it is—by 
using lac sulphur, which is an impalpa- 
ble powder. Such can be used with 
great advantage in an ordinary insect 
powder duster (which can be had at any 
drugstore for the sum of 10 cents), and 
dusted on, either at the entrance or 
blown in on top, between the frames and 
on the combs. 

The remedy is non-toxic, and what- 
ever the Lees will take up of it would 
only relieve their bloated condition, by 
relieving their suffering from costive- 
ness. Besides this, it looks very reason- 
able that this very remedy should have 
some specific action on said disease, as 
sulphur has long been used in the med- 
ical practice for a number of diseases of 
a similar nature in mankind. I refer to 
diseases of the scalp and the hair follicles 
proper, where it is caused by a fungus 
or bacillus. Besides, sulphur is a prin- 
cipal constituent of the hair. 

Ewing, Nebr. E. E. Nussxx, M. D. 


> 
Question - Box, 
In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 





ee ae a Pat Mae™ oe eee “ 


When to Unite Colonies. 


: Query 29.—My bees have swarmed so that 
1 bave more colonies than J want to keep. 


ould you advise me to unite th 
or next spring ?7—WIs. ee 


J. M. Hambaugh—Unite in the fall. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—I would unite 
this fall. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—In the fall rather 
than in the spring. 

G. M. Doolittle—It will cost less in 
stores and work to unite this fall. 

J. A. Green—If your bees have honey 
enough and are strong enough in num- 








RAIL 


tito LANDS 


For Sale at Low Prices and 
on Easy Terms. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers 
for sale on easy terms and at low prices. 150- 
000 acres of choice fruit, gardening, farm and 
grazing lands located in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They are also largely interested in, and call 
especial at: ention to the 600,000 acres of land 
in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Miss- 
issippi Valley Railroad Company, and which 
that company offers at low prices and on long 
terms Special inducements and faci ities 
offered to go and examine these lands, both 
in Southern Illinois and in the “ Yaz o Val- 
ley.” Miss. For further description, map, and 
any information, address or call upon E. P. 
SKENE, Land Commissioner, No. 1 Park 
Row. Chicago, Ill. 33 D6t 





, ° 
BeeSupplies 
Largest Stock 
‘nd Greatest 
Tariets inthe 
Vest. BEsT 
iood-at Low- 
EST prices. Cat. 


- sera ' f 80 pages FREE. 
E. KRETGMtR, RED OAK, IOWA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 23 D9t 









Sweet Clover 5 Canada. 


At the following prices : 
5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 $7.25. 


Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 
seed. Prices on application. 

EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns. In- 
dian Games, & Light Grabmas. Ch ice Birds. 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

JOHN McARTHOR, 
881 Yonge Street, . TOKONTO, ONT. 
15Atf Mention the American Bee Journa. 








Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ste.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bes JourNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bree Jovurnat for a year at $1.00 each. 








bers to go through the winter safely, by 





all means wait until spring. Perhaps 
you will not have more than you need 
then. . 

Dr. C. C. Miller—Next spring, unless 
you’re sure how many will live over win- 
ter. 

Emerson T. Abbott—This fall, if at 
all, and then have the extra combs for 
spring feeding. 


P. H. Elwood—After making allow- 
ance for a reasonable loss in wintering, 
unite in the fall. 


Jas. A. Stone—I would have united 
them at swarming-time. 4 In this case, I 
would unite this fall. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I have usually 
united in the fall, but I see advantages 
in waiting till spring. 


C. H. Dibbern—I should unite them 
this fall, in September, as they will con- 
sume less united than if wintered sep- 
arately. 


Eugene Secor—lf I had more bees 
than I wanted, and could not sell them, 
I would extract the honey after killing 
the bees. 


W. G. Larrabee—If they have plenty 
of honey, waituntil spring. If they are 
short of honey, and you do not care to 
feed, unite this fall. 


Wm. McEvoy—Unite all the weakest 
colonies in the evenings, this fall, and 
the balance at the beginning of next 
honey harvest that you find the weakest 
then. 

E. France—Wait until spring; not 
likely to be as many then as now. Then 
if you have more than you want, sell 
them. Not much gained by uniting 
strong colonies. 


R. L. Taylor—If each colony has 
enough stores to winter it safely, [ would 
not unite until next June, when white 
clover begins toopen. Light and weak 
colonies should be united as soon as pos- 
sible this year. 


Mrs. J. N. Heater—In the spring, if 
atail. Your winter losses may reduce 
your stock as low as you wish to have it, 
or you may have queenless colonies in 
the spring that will need to be united 
with others. 


G. W. Demaree—Why did you permit 
them to swarm more than you wanted ? 
You can control swarming by raising the 
brood above a queen-excluder, if done 
just before, or just after, the swarm 
issues. In your case, itis cheapest to 
do the doubling up in the fall. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—Unite them this 
fall, and save best queens. Ordoasa 
farmer acyuaintance, sulphur them, and 
put the hives in a room where neither 
mice nor bees can gain access to them. 
Is it any more cruel to suffocate bees, 
than it is to kill the family cow ? 


Rev. M. Mahin—By uniting in the 
fall you will save some honey, as a given 
number of bees will consume less honey 
as one colony than astwo. Butif you 
are not sure of wintering all your bees, 
it would be better to wait until spring. 
Perhaps by the firstof May you may not 
have more than you want. 


J. E. Pond—I prefer uniting in the 
fall, for the reason that I have not 
found uniting in the spring to be of 
much value. If I find weak colonies in 
the spring, I prefer to build them up 
from strong colonies. It doesn’t pay me 
to unite old colonies in the spring; but 
by building up at that time, I have 
young hees coming along, as would be 





See the premium offer on page 618 ! 








the case with a strong colony. 
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THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


=— OR 3 


Political Struggles of Parties, Leaders and Issues 


COMPRISING 


Biographies of the Republican, Democratic, 
Populistic, Prohibition and National 
Nominees for President and Vice-President 
of the United States. 


The Platforms, Principles and Leaders of All Parties 
ALL VITAL QUESTIONS “ru: DAY 


HAVING AS ITS OBJECT 


The Enlightenment and Education of American 


-YOTERS— 


Upon the Living Issues of the Hour. 


The Gold Standard of Currency, Bi-Metalism, Free Coinage of 
Silver, High Protective Tariff, Tariff for Revenue Only, 
Prohibtion, Licensed Liquor Traffic, the Doctrine of 
Reciprocity, the Monroe Doctrine, Laws Govern- 
ing Our Relations with Other Nations, the 
Venezuelan, Armenian and Cuban Ques- 
tions. Containing also Lives and 
Portraits of former Presidents, with a Review of their Ad- 
ministrations and the Political Lessons gleaned from 
them ; together with a Portrait Gallery of Statesmen 
and Political Celebrities comprising 100 accurate 
Phototypes and other Portraits, embracing 
the most active and prominent statesmen 
in our Nation. The whole forms a 
Voter’s Hand-Book of Political Information, thoroughly prac- 
tical, enjoyable and instructive, enabling him to vote in- 
telligently upon those vital subjects which constitute 
the living issues of the present great campaign. 


This book embodies the views and opinions of the great 
leaders from the various party points of view, clearly explain- 
ing allthe momentous questions now before the people. It is 
planned upon the broad principles of non-partisan national 
patriotism, and attacks no man’s creed, and upholds the ban- 





McKinley. Bryan. 


ner of no party; but placing every party and its principles, 
with its leaders upon its own platform, and bringing the 
several parties, platforms and champions in their true light 
before the mind of the reader, the intelligent citizen will, in 
this book, be enabled to view and compare them side by side 
and judge of their respective claims upon+his vote as an 











ea 
cs 


American citizen. It is @ vast storehouse of truth, plajy 
simple and unvarnished, which makes this work an unequalle 
source of information upon the great issues of this campaign 
suited to the wants of every voter irrespective of party an4 
without partisan bias. 

Our Country calls for thirteen million volunteers. “Tq 
love my country’s good with a respect more tender, more holy 





Levering. 


Bentley. 


and profound than mine own life,” is the language which 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of an ideal patriot. May 
this sentiment find a universal echo in the hearts of the voters 
of the United States of America who go to the polls in Noven- 
ber, 1896. 

Great questions are to be settled; a mighty battle is to be 
fought; a battle of ballots such as this country has never 
witnessed, which, in its far-reaching effects, will accomplish 
on the field of American suffrage, at the Ballot Box, next 
November, results as potential for goodor evil to our Na 
tion, revolutions as radical, and effects as lasting upon our 
institutions, as were ever wrought upon the field where sword 
and bullet, grape and canister settled the issue of the hour. 

An impartial view of the situation reveals the fact that 
our Country never needed more broad-minded wisdom and 
unselfish patriotism in all her history than she requires t 
guide her through the present crisis. 

Since the rising war cloud of 1859-60 which deluged our 
Country in the blood of brothers, our Nation has not been « 
agitated, divided and excited as it is to-day from ocean t 
ocean—North, South, East and West, on the great financia 
question, which is a vital issue of this campaign ; and its set- 
tlement is fraught with threatenings and omens indicating 
political combinations, upheavals and surprises which our 
shrewdest politicians seem unmindful of or unwilling % 
recognize. 

Since 1873 the mutterings of discontent have been grow- 
ing louder between the advocates of Gold and Bi-meta! stan- 
dards. During the past three years, these mutterings have 
grown into clamorous shouts and peremptory demands on both 
sides. Statesmen never thought so diligently or more deeply 
on any subject; and the whole country never was so eager 
have all sides of this momentous question presented in a clear 
lucid and intelligible manner which the common reader cat 
understand—the money question. 

The Doctrine of Reciprocity is also treated at length from 
a broad, patriotic and non-partisan point of view. 

This volume contains about 6V00 pages, is printed 0! 
super-calendered paper, and bound in beautifully lithograpbec 
board covers. The pictures of the four principal Presideuts 
candidates shown herewith appear on the front outside cover 
and the Vice-Presidental candidates on the back cover. 


How to Get the Above Book. 


Send $1.00 and receive it postpaid. Or, send us two neW 
subscribers for the Bee Journal at $1.0U each, and we wil 
mail you the book free asa premium. Or, for $1.75, we 
mail you the book and the Bee Journal for one year. Address 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan Street, - 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


apr lett PR elf LALLA NA Wat Nat uf ad 
0 Rae! es - 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AIl sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsolled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is. there will be “fancy 
white,” ** No. 1 dark,” etc. 


Ne el Nel PNR Na Nal Val at tN TORI Nd Nd NAO el Nal Seal ™ 


Chicago,Ill., Sept 18.—Fancy white, 13c ; 
No. 1, lve.: fancy amber, 9@Lic.; No. 1, 8@ 
9c; taney dark, 8@10c.; No. |, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 4%@5c. 
Beeswax, 24@”5c. 

The sales of best grades of comb honey are 
now assuming more volume, and most sales 
are at 12. 12%,und1%c. Ailot the shipments 
that show cure in preparation for transporta- 
tion are arriving in good order. The market 
is al-o bare of durk comb boney, and there is 
ademand for it which anyone baving a sup- 
ply should take advantage of by shipping 
now. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 14,--Extracted, 


white, 8-10; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-4c. 
Beeswax, “dc. 
No new comb in this market yet. Old comb 


cleaned out. 


Detroit, Mich.; Aug. 8.—No. 1 white, 12- 
12%c.; fancy amber, 1U-Lic.! No L amber, 9- 
10c.; faney dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
3 amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-5c. Beeswax, 
24-Zac,. 


=< ey Ind., July 28.—Fancy white 
15-Lte.: vo. L white, 13-14ce. Extracted, 
white, 6-7e. Beeswax, 25-27c. 

No demand at all for off grades of either 
comb or extracted honey. Large fruit crop 
and warm weather are opponents to the de- 
mand for honey at present. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 8.—Fancy white, 13@ 
14c.; No. 1 white, 12@12%c.: fancy amber, 
11@1t\%c.: No. 1 amber. 10@10%c.; fancy 
dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark, 7@7%c, Extracted, 
white, in cans. 5c.: in barrels, 4@4%c.! amber, 
3@34C.: dark, 2%@3c. Beeswax, 19@20c. 

Very little honey coming in at present. and 
the weather is too warm to handle to advan- 
tage if it were here. 


Albany, N. Y., Sept. 19.—Fancy white, 13- 


14¢c.; No. 1, 12-ldc.; fancy amber, 10-1 1e.; 
No. 1 dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
dark, 5c. 


With cooler weather there is an increasing 
demand for comb huney, and stock is movitg 
off freely. There is but very little demaod 
for extracted, except fancy white put up in 
glass jars. 


New York, N.Y ,Sept. 9.—Fancy white, 
13c.; No. 1, 12¢.; taney amber. lle.: No. 1, 
10c.; dark.9c Beeswax declining; 23@24¢c. 
8 now top price. 

_ New crop comb honey is now arriving free- 
ly. The demand is fair only, and mostly for 
small lots of 10 to 25 crates. Some excep- 
tionally fine lots will probably sell for a littie 
more. No change in extracted, with plenty of 
supply 


San Prancisco, Calif., Sept. 8.— White 
comb. 10c.; amber, 7%-9e. hxtracted, white, 
2-9 '4C.; light amber, 4%-4%c.; amber colured 
and candied, 3%-4¢ ; dark tule. 2%-3° 

Supplies in wis center are of limited vol- 
ume. and are composed mainly ol last sea- 
son's eXtracted. in connection with a little of 
this year's comb, Business is slow. P. ices 
are too high fur any export trade. and very 
little is required to satisfy the local demaud. 
Beeswax, fuir to Choice, 23-26c. Sales are 
“ot Rumerous, nor do they aggregate any 
‘aige quantity. Market is modcrately firm 
for strictly choice light colored, but’ where 
the quality is faulty, vuyers are not readily 


Milwaukee, Wis., xy 8,—Fancy white, 
14-15¢.; No. 1, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber, 8-10c. 
Extracted, white. 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
4-5c. Beeswax, 22-24c. 


New crop of honey begins to come forward. 
The demand is very poor and quotations al- 
most nominal. Weather is very warm and 
the consumption of honey is very small. 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the appetite is sat- 
isfied with sume in preference. ter on we 
expect an improved demand for honey of all 


kinds. 

Minneapolis, Minn. aug. 8. — Fancy 
white. 12%c.; No. 1 white, 10@1llc.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.; No, l amber. 8@9c.; fanc 


dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-8c. Extracted, 
white. 5%@6\%e.: amber, 5@5%c.; dark. 4@ 
5c. Beeswax, 23@26c. 

The demand for both comb and extracted is 
very quiet, and for the latter, nominal. The 
hot weather of the past week or 80 nus checked 
demand for comb honey. 


Cleveland. Ohio, Aug. 8.—Fancy white, 
14%@15e.: No. 1 white. 12%@13c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 4%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 
@5c. 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket Selling rather siow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 8.—Fancy white 
comb. 145¢.; No. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber. 12-13c.: No. 1 amber. 11-l"c.; fancy 
dark, 10-1lc.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white, 
6-6%c.; »mber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-4%c. Bees- 


wax, 22-25c 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 10.—Fancy white, 14 
-ld5e.; No. 1, l2-13c.; fancy amber, 9-10c. 
Extracted, white, 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c. Bees- 
wux. 25c. 

Good supply of new honey, but demand is 
light this very hot weather. 


Buffalo, N. ¥.. Sept, 19.—Fancy comb, 1- 
pound, mostly 12c., oveasionally 13-14c.; No. 
No. 2, 8-10c.; No.3. 4-7e. Extracted, 4-dc. 

Demand grows better as fruit decreases. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fills. 
R. A. BorNeETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. WV. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
Cuas. IsRAEt & Bros., 486 Canal 8t. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
OC. C. Cuemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. YW. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS Bros., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. V. Bisnop & CO 


Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt. Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8S. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 


Albany,N.Y. ”° 
Cuas. McCuttocne & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





tound., 


Convention Notices. 





TENNESSEE.—The Southern East Tennessee 
Bee- Keepers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Cookson’s Creek, On Oct. 10, 1896. 
Session will open at 9 o’clock a.m. All are 
invited to attend. and especially those en- 
gaged in bee-culture. W.J. COPELAND, Sec. 
Fetzerton, Tenn. 


CoONNECTICUT.—The fall meeting of the Con- 
necticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the Capitol at Hartford, on Oct. 21, 
1896, at 10:30 am. All interested in bees 
and the poesuetios of honey are invited to 
a.tend this meeting. 

Waterbury, Conn. Mrs, W. E. RILey, Sec. 


Utan —The semi-annual meeting of the 
Utab State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in the City and County building, on Oct. 
5, 1896, at 10 am. All are invited. If we 
take into consideration existing conditions, it 
should be apparent to all toat a good foul 
brood law for the protection of our bee-keep- 
ers is extremely necessary. For this and 
other reasons it is hoped that all our bee- 
keepers will attend, and assist in framing a 
good law. Our bee-keepers should unite and 
work for their own interest, and for the gen- 
eral benefit «nd success of the bee industry. 

Provo, Utah. Geo. E. DUDLEY, Sec. 


WISCONSIN.—The annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Wauzeka, Wis., Oct. 7 
ani 8,1896. Allthat are interested in apl- 
culture ure invited to attend, and eupectaliy 
those that wanta foul brood law to protect 
their bees f.om this dread disease. Our com- 
mittee is working hard to get every bee- 
keeper interested, and we should all! feel it is 
for our interest to help geta State law to 
protect our bees. Many of our prominent 
bee-keepers of the State have promised to be 
at our meeting, and no one cin afford to miss 
it. M. M. KICE, Sec. 
Boscobel, Wis. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1896. 
PRESIWENT—A. |, Root.......... Medina, Ohio. 
Vice Pres.—Wm. McEvoy....Woodburn, Ont. 
rec. -Dr. A. B. Mason....Sta, B, Toledo, Ohio 
Treas.—W. Z. Hutchinson......... Fiint, Mich. 

Convention at Lincoln, Nebr., Oct. 7 & 8. 


eer 


Mational Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor... Laneer, Mich. 
Gen’L Mor —T. G. Newman. ..San Diego, Cal. 


- o> -  __-——_- 


Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent ame ap pt of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 


HOWBEHAVE™SOCIETY 


Containing clear and concise 
directions tor correct manners ff 
and usages of polite society. 
Many people have been mis- 
judged for years simply _be- 
cause they had neglected to 
perform some little polite act Bim 
at the propertime; many young I 
men and women have lost the 
opportunities of a life-time on 
account of their ignorance of ff 
some trifling customary rule win tt 
of Society. Our Book tells all about it. 
pages. Russia. Red Edges, Price, 75 cts. 

« We will mail this book free 


Npecial (fle * as a premium to any one 


sending us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Jourval for one year (with $2 00). wud atso 
send acopy of the premium bok “ Bees and 
Honey "to each of the new subscribers; or 
we willclub the book with the Bee Journal 
for a year—both for $1.60, 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 





ORRECT , 
MANNERS « 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. 00., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the mer:t of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
G2 WORKING WAX INTO FDN, By THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesule prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DI'TTMER, AUGUSILA, WIS. 
Reterence—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 


SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
ean furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex 
press, at the following prices, cash with order 


5b 10b 25D 50b 








Alsike Clover ..... $ .70 $1.25 $3.00 8575 
Sweet Clover ...... 75 #140 38.25 0 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8 00 
Altalfa Clover..... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover....  .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 35 .90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


5 HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
i Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MuTHa & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS. 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land: good house; excellent well. 
Early Queens—Tested, $1.00 ; Untested, 
50c. Sent by return mall. 
E. L. CARKRINGTON, 
16Atf PETTUS. Bee Co., TEX. 
Reference—1st National Bank of Beeville. 


mMontion the American Bee Journal 














IT’S UNCERTAINTY THAT HURTS! 


That’s what the business men claim, and 
why not consider that feature when figuring 
on the fence problem. With an unproved 


device, you are never sure that your stock 

and crops are safe. Weare selling Page to 

men who have tested it over ten years. 

They're not experimenting. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 











19th 
Year 


Dadant’s Foundation {°" 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the 


"? NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bee. 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more 


ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 


T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. The Jennie Atchley Company, Beevill 
G. K. Hubbara. Fort Wayne, ina. | C. F. Muth & Son. incinnatl Ohio 1 =™ 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 


~ 


>. Theilmann, 'heilmanton, Minn. G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 


BE. C. Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. James Reynolds Elevator Co . Poughkeepsie, Ny 
BR. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply M nom mY. 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama " ” ‘Senalinoenas La 


John Rey, Bast Saginaw, Mich. 


Page & lt.yon. N . > 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 1 & Som, Highs Hill Me 


John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 
and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and sil; 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Retisei 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions uv 


beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee sournai HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Nee Campaign Book Offer on page 623! Better Have It! 
% Extracted Honev *| Jars : Cans : Cases ! 


faa@ Finest Quality. Basswood and 
~ Muth pattern Square Flint Glass Jars 1-|! 


_ Clover. 
2 60-lb. cans in case 8c. per pound. 1 per gro-s, $4.75; %-lb., per gross, $3.80. 
60-lb. can in case, 9c. per pound. A | Square 60-lb. Tin Cans, two in a box, per box, 


| 
} 
| 
sample by mail, 10 cts. PeUDER’S | 65c.; 10 boxes, $6.00. 
| 











Honey-Jars and Complete Line . : 
of Supplies. Guadionne Free. Shipping-Cases, 9 SOS guene. C.28; 10 12 
Db. cases, 80c. 


WALTER 8. POUOFR . 
io. | SW. J. FINCH, Jr., P™TyGEE= 


162 Mass. Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Good Prices .:. Comb Honey! 


Then you want our latest 


NON-DRIP SHIPPING-GASES. 


Our trade was never so large in these as now; and Commission Men tell us that 
Comb Honey in our Cases brings 


than some of the Cases made by competitors. The fact is, we know the demands 
of the trade, and are prepared to supply them. Remember, home-made or poorly 
made Cases are dear at any price. Honey in such Cases always brings several cents 
below the market price. 


If you wish to get GILT-EDGE PRICES on GILT-EDGE HONEY 
put it up in 


= Root’s Non-Drip Shipping-Cases. 3:5 











THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA. 0. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Tl. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. 








